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Cleveland School of Education 


Co-operation of 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


l All the educational advantages offered by the 

“4 ; 
Sixth City 

- Class room libraries and laboratori« i 
Western Reserve University i Cl nd Normal 
School 

: Free access to one of the fine Art Museums 
in the United State 

j (‘o-operation of the Cleveland Public Library 

5 College course UPse for high school and 
el el ry teachers; pecial teacher typical children, 

hool I , ame physical training, household 

economy, industrial education; special departments of 
musi rt, penmanship and speech disorder 

( Den tration classes in Kindergarten and i 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in Ele- 
mi iry Scl l Demonstration classes ir ll sub- 
jects taught in Junior and Senior high school depart 
Thi 

7 I 1 VW I Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts from 
1adozen t cher training institutions and notable pub- 
lic school I 

S For catalo ind infor r (Am 
BI L. ScwHRi Dean, Cl land, Ohi 





The Summer Quarter 
Of The University of Chicago 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


rhe 


schools, 


undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff, which is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 

Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, Etc. 

SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term 
June 17-July 24; Second Term July 25- 
August 30. 

A detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











The first six volumes of SCHOOL AND SO- 
CIETY can still be supplied at the regular price 
of $1.50 a volume, and libraries and individuals 
wishing to keep complete sets of the journal should 
obtain these volumes before the supply is ex- 
hausted. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 - July 27 


College courses. Professional courses 
forteachers. Large faculty. Attend- 
ance from 22 states. Most beautiful 
campus in America. Delightful 
climate, low tuition. For illustrated 
circular and catalogue apply to 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Director 


University, Virginia 











The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 


The University of Vermont 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington-on-Champlain 
July 8 to August 16 
A School for Teachers—including courses in French, 
Spanish, German, European and Latin-Americar 
History, Physical Training, Music and Expressio: 
For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


Burlington Vermont 


° ° 
Library Work as a Profession 
Opportunities for advancement in library work ars 

exceptional for normal school or college graduates wh 

can take a year of training ina Library School. Open- 
ings, particularly for school librarians, are becoming 
more numerous and more remunerative. 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library 


offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures by 
leading librarians, access to a large variety of libraries 
for purposes of study, inspection and practice, and the 
advantages of a year's life in New York City. 
Apply for circular to 

E. J. REECE, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


offers the following courses in librarianship for t! 
year 1918-1919: 

General Library Work Library Work with Children 

School Library Work 

The entrance examinations will be held Saturday 
June 22 at 9:00 A. M. in the Carnegie Library ot 
Pittsburgh, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. Grad 
uates of universities and colleges with a recognize 
high standard may be admitted without examina- 
tion. For further information, address the Principal, 


New York 


Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Volume VII 


THE TEACHING OF THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Tue chief function of the normal school 

is the preparation of teachers for the pub- 

lic schools, but especially for the elemen- 

The course of study is short, 


Henee the 


restricted to 


tary crades. 
ordinarily covering two years. 
cultural subjects aré those 
bearing most directly on the work of teach- 
ing in the grades, and the professional sub- 
jects are usually those dealing with the 
technique of learning or methods of teach- 
The limited outlook of the 
student, the pressure of 


drills and content subjects, and the small 


ing. normal- 


school time for 
range of selection of professional subjects 
offered, raise the question as to the place of 
the history of education in such a course. 


A. THE STATUS OF THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 

Accordingly I sent a questionnaire to 

one hundred and fifty state and ten city 

was 

One 


normal schools—the basis of selection 
the emphasis on the two-year course. 
hundred and two replies were received. 
Nine stated that history of education was 
was given, but 


not given; six stated that it 


not in the two-vear course; five gave it as 
an elective. In the sequence of required 
subjects psychology comes first in order of 
twenty subjects mentioned, in about eighty 
per cent. of the cases; practise teaching is 
generally placed last. History of eduea 
tion is placed second in order in forty per 
cent. of the cases, and third in twenty per 
cent. of the cases, which indicates that gen- 
eral practise places this subject early in the 


number of 


professional requirements. The 
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hours devoted to this study ranged from 36 
to 120 with 60 hours as the average. 
Several similar studies may be quoted by 
way of comparison of results. From the 
study of 98 catalogues of normal schools for 
the vear 1912-13 Robbins found that ‘‘all 
but one show that history of education is 
one of the required or elective subjects in 
the course for teachers in the elementary 
schools’’ (2, p. 377)' In 72.8 per cent. of 
the schools, a half vear or more was offered, 
in 91.8 per cent. fifty or more hours wert 
offered, while 76.6 per cent. required this 
amount. The median weeks required was 


18.4 or 


quired was 18.4 or 78.9 hours (2, 


76 hours. The average weeks re 


p. did 
From his examination of 28 pairs of cata 


logues covering the 1895 and 1905, 


Ruediger states that the 


Vears 
median weeks rv 
quired decreased from 19.5 in 1895 to 18 
in 1905, and that the weeks for 
these years were 16.4 and 14.6 (3, 
From the analysis of 8 
1905, he 
**As it 


and history of educat 


average 


}). Pix: 
catalogues for the 


year drew the following conelu 


sion: stands now the psychology 


ion prepare for peda 


gogy, child study and ethies; these studies 
prepare for methods, observation, school 
management, and school hygiene, and all 
culminate in practise teaching’’ (4, p. 177 

In his questionnaire study of 79 normals, 


Sanders reported that twenty-eight co 


sidered history of education essential w é 
fifty-one did not. He eriticized the very 
great lack of agreem among norma 
schools as to the subjects considered esse) 
tial for the training of teache rs. He dis 

1 Numbers refer to sources given : 
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covered a wide variation in both content 
and the time allotment given to the different 
subjects in these different schools. For ex- 
ample, 


One school gives one hundred and fifty-six hours 
to psychology, one hundred and fifty-six hours to 
general method, one hundred and fifty-six hours to 
school management, and seventy-eight hours to the 
total of 546 
hours to psychology, 


history of education—a hours. 
Another 


sixty-six: hours to general method, sixty hours to 


gives forty-seven 
school management, and forty hours to the history 
Still 


these subjects (5, 


of education—a total of 213 hours. another 


‘ 


gives no attention to any of 


p. 50). 


These facts indicate the chaotie condition 


of blind experimentation with ‘‘no recog- 
nized best way to develop a student into a 
teacher.’’ In a recent study of fifty cata- 
logues covering the years 1904 and 1914, 
Walk showed that forty-five offered history 
of education in 1904 and forty-four in 1914. 
The average number of hours in the former 
year was 74.1 and 71.6 in the latter, with 
the for each. He 
states that the 


subjects offered for professional training, 


median of 60.8 hours 


there is wide variation in 


with no definite standard generally accepted 
by the normal schools. 


The tendency is to incorporate some psychology, 


history of education, school management, some 
; 


form of ‘‘ pedagogy’’ so-called, and special method 
in every regular course, but we can say little more 
While therefore the basis 


terms of adequate professional 


999) 


than this (7, p. 222 
for teaching in 
training is theoretically the same in all sections of 
the country, the actual practise indicates not only 
large but even excessive diversity. To say, then, 
that a given individual is a graduate of a normal 
school is not to imply that he has had as much his- 
tory of education, psychology, or what not, as a 
graduate of any other normal school. We can not 
assume arbitrarily, in fact, that he has had any 


993 ) : 


at all (7, 22: 

About thirty per cent. of my replies 
stated that the aim of the history of eduea- 
tion was to develop the student’s own think- 
ing and understanding of educational prin- 
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ciples. A like per cent. emphasized the 
factor of orientation and perspective with 
regard to the evolution of our educational 
ideals and systems. About fifteen per cent. 
stressed the development of modern na- 
tional systems and ideals. About ten per 
cent. held that the aim of history of edu- 
cation was to give the basis for other sub- 
jects in education as the principles of edu- 
eation. A smaller number stated the ap- 
preciation of the origin and worth of the 
teaching profession, and a few mentioned 
the inspiration that comes from the study 
of the lives and works of the great edu- 
cators. 

About two thirds offer a general course 
extending from the most ancient times to 
Nearly a third devote 
present-day problems 


the present day. 

their attention to 
and tendencies. Several study their own 
state educational history intensively. Biog 
raphy of educators and educational clas- 
sies are frequently mentioned. 

Robbins states that the prevailing method 
is the use of a text-book followed by reci- 
tation or discussion. 
but the state- 
ments in catalogues show that normal schools at 


Sometimes the teacher lectures; 


least have generally evolved beyond this ancient 
or medieval method of instruction (2, p. 385). 
My returns do not corroborate this opti- 
the 
The following classification simply 


mistie statement concerning lecture 
method. 
gives the frequency of the mention of the 
several methods used, and does not pre- 
clude overlapping, for all methods may be 
used by any school. One third used the 
text-book method; one half had the lecture 
method; two thirds generally have recita- 
tions and class discussions; and four fifths 
assign topics, supplementary reading or 


One stated: Lectures three 


special reports. 
times a week and two quizzes. 
made the following division: one third 


Another 
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ectures, one third reports on investiga- dent SuUzZzZi 
ions, and one third to general class discus- ment: 
wns. Several spoke of informal explana 
one said the more informal the bet 
r. One stated that little use was made of 


the old style question and answer. Another ; 4 
, een a sulheent 


laid great’ stress on sets of organization minds of thes 


A number se big problem whether the 


readings and discussions 


to the differentiation 

f the work in the history of education for 
he kindergarten-primary, the grammar, or 
iigh-school, groups were indefinite partly 
‘ause many schools did not offer kinder 


‘ten- or high-school training. Hardly a 


half dozen made any definite statement of 


differentiation in the content of history of 

‘ation for these ifferen groups, 
though differentiation had been made 
other subjects. 

The Summary of the correlation of his 
tory of education is as follows: one fourth 
stated that they correlated history of edu- mind, let us note s 
eation with child study, or psychology; an from normal-school 
additional fifth with experimental educa- who had dropped th 


f study STaAtTe 


tion, educational principles, methods and eourse ¢ 
general educational problems; and nearly funetion.’’ <A _ prine 
an eighth made some correlation with gen- ically that, because 
eral history, the history of the country, or school, the 

the economie, social and political move 

ments of the different periods. In nearly 

fifty per cent. of the eases little or no corre 


lation of any kind had been attempted. 


B. COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF HISTORY OF EDUCATION My observation 
: ° > s nrohal the sich 
Having made this general survey of the #8 Probably th < man 
’ , a : . riculum. . .. A recent 
place and problems of the history of eduea- 
. position to know the n 
tion, we are the better prepared to under- — gehool curriculum di 


stand and appreciate the following com- _ the history 
. . f = a € 

ments and eriticisms. Funes OS | 

: ; _ > , 9 . ation. 

In diseussing ‘‘The Professional Use of ‘ 

a fourth 


History of Education’’ a decade ago Presi- Obser\ 
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tion that the average teacher profited so little by 
the general study of the history of education that 
t wa hetter to cut the work to the point where 
direct application to actual problems was possible 


furnishing a historical setting for cur 


rent theory and practise, we see little value in the 


history of edueation for elementary teachers. 


There must be a conscious effort on the part of the 


instructor to the time 


make it ‘‘earry over,’’ or 


could be better used. 

[ have asked a hundred normal graduates what 
they got out of their course in the history of edu- 
cation and every one said ‘‘Nothing.’?’ I am 
ifraid that graduates of this normal school might 
give the same unsatisfactory answer For the 
last few years, I have done little with the Huns 


and the Hebrews, the Chinese and Greeks, scholas 


t sm and the renaissance, and have devoted a good 
our time to the development of our school 
Maine. I think it is better for our grad- 
out knowledge of 


schools, schools for the blind, schools for the deaf, 


system in 
uates to go with a our reform 
schools for 
than to 

My personal conviction is 
tion 
Medieval e 
the 


Renaissance. 


consumptives and professional schools 
Froebel 


that 


know in what town was born. 


Roman eduea- 


should be sketched through very briefly, 


lueation about entirely neglected, and 
main stress on edueation beginning 
Modern application and development of the past 


In the 


discussion, one fourth of the time is used to get the 


is used to illumine the present. period of 


lueation with three fourths on modern 
The subject be final 


ming up of principles and methods of teaching, not 


history of e 


application. omes the sum- 
the ordinary course, I admit, but the correct one 
in my 


I believe that 


experience of many years. 
the time ought to be 


spent on the history of educational movements of 


one half of 


the last twenty-five years, emphasizing those that 
bear directly on elementary school work. 
A larger attempt to focus the study of the past 


ul 


pon the present tendencies than is attempted in 


most 


books yet presented in simple manner. 
After presenting many of the pertinent 
problems confronting the teaching of the 
history of edueation, Robbins concludes that 
this subject has developed no technique of 
that 
the aims and values attached to its teach- 


its own, and its method varies with 


ing. He asserts: 


It is certainly futile to ape university methods 
when one has immature students who have but a 
few weeks to devote to this subject at best, and 
who feel very keenly the pressure of other work 
The needs and problems of the present must be 
emphasized; the past must not be permitted t 
monopolize the energy of the student in such a 
way as to make a mere antiquarian of him And 
here lies the most difficult of all problems in s 
tory method. Shall the teacher seize a few pres 
ent-day problems and trace them back to their 
historical beginnings? Or shall he take the past 
as he can find it, try to see it as it was, and set 


ie + ‘ kL , ne a } ‘ x 
self the task of tracing out how what 


was 


? 


what is? The first possibility is an attractive one 


but very few people have as yet attempted to use 


that method. Its use would demand more time 
than is generally available, would necessitate a 


great change in the arrangement of subject-mat 
ter, and might eall for more skill and better 
the subject now 


the 


has 


preparation than most teachers of 
The the easy 


way of the text-book; it follows the plan that 


have. second method is way, 


almost always been used and will perhaps forever 


continue to be found practically most usable if 


Here is 


ntal study of 


not theoretical] an excellent 


vy most useful. 


opportunity for experimé the value 


methods Dp. 386 S7 


of various 


A number of the replies indicate that 


the method advocated by Robbins has been 
put into practise. Several types are given 


as illustrations: 


I begin with the educational changes (especially 


I 
in high school, with high-school graduates) within 
the 


since the Civil 


student’s own memory. Thence to changes 


War. These 


causes, which lead back to (a) 


suggest historical 


the reformers, and 


b) the evolution of our American system. This 
leads to the eighteenth-century background. ‘his 
in turn calls for the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 


influer hack to 
the Colonial times and the 
If I 


little time to medieval and 


century Having worked 
about 1600 (i. ¢., to 
Reformation) I review by moving forward. 
have time I devote a t 

the last 


one hundred and seventy-five years is what they 


ancient history; but I am convinced that 
need to master, I try to connect it up with current 
problems and so vitalize it. 

The history of pedagogy in Washington Normal 
School 
part with the school systems of the present day. 


Machias, Maine) is econeerned for the most 


Only six edueators of former days are studied; 


these are Comenius and Realism, Rousseau and 
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Five normals said their 
course was in the process of reorganization ; 


it ‘carry over.’ ”’ 


a number had already begun the reorgani- 
zation; one third was dealing specially 
with the present-day tendencies, and not a 


few insisted on the last few years. The 
citations also showed several ingenious 


methods of inductive approach as well as a 
complete reorganization of the content of 
the subject. 

Cc. A THE CONTENT OF 
BOOKS 


CRITIQUE OF TEXT- 

With this statement in mind, let us turn 
to the consideration of text-books. About 
three fourths of my replies mentioned the 
texts used; the following proportion indi- 
cates the frequency of their use. Monroe, 
‘*Briefer Course,’’ is used in about one 
third of the cases; Parker, ‘‘History of 
Modern Elementary Education,’’ is used in 
a little more than a fifth of the eases; and 
Graves, ‘‘A Student’s History of Educa- 
tion,’’ is used in a little less than a fifth of 
the with of his 
three-volume series, and the Great Eduea- 
The following received less mention, 
and are arranged in order of decreasing 
frequency: Seeley, Painter, Kemp, Quick, 
Compayre, Duggan, Hoyt, Emile, Leonard 


cases several mentions 


tors. 


and Gertrude, ‘‘The Republic’’ and other 
classics. 

In order to determine the adequacy of 
these texts to meet the above comments, I 
made a quantitative study of the number 
of pages devoted to the several periods in 
the history of education books that were at 
hand. In the following table the books are 
arranged in four groups: (a) six outlines 
and syllabi; (b) thirteen general texts; (c) 
two texts dealing only with modern educa- 
tion; and (d) five texts that are predomi- 
nantly biographical. Following the six out- 
lines, and the thirteen general texts, are 
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summaries giving the per cent. of the total 
pages in all the texts devoted to the sev- 
eral particular periods. A comparison of 
these totals indicates that the texts gave but 
a tenth of their pages to the last half cen- 
tury—an amount just equal to the per cent. 
of pages given to the pre-Grecian periods; 
and that the outlines gave but a fifth of 
their pages to the present period. Outside 
of Parker and Hoyt, only one text gives as 
much as 25 per cent. of its pages to the 
last fifty years, and only two outlines de- 
vote this per cent. of pages to the present 
period. The biographical group give a 
large prominence to the period of the 
reformers and but a mere mention of 
the present-day period. Payne gives the 
account of a trip through Germany and his 
visits to their various schools, but does not 
in any wise give a comprehensive interpre- 
tation of present-day conditions. Misawa 
gives biographical sketches of but two pres- 
ent-day educators—Hall and Harris. Win- 
ship gives a brief résumé of our educational 
history and a number of prominent Amer- 
jean educators, but none of those of recent 
years or that are now living and determin- 
In this re- 
spect, Parker has been most successful in 
portraying the influence of our late Amer- 
and thinkers. 
lacking in exactness such a qualitative 
statement may be, it has the merit of show- 
ing that the text-book writers have not de- 


ing our edueational progress. 


ican edueators However, 


voted a large proportion of their texts to 
present tendencies. 

It is on the qualitative side, however, 
that these texts are most open to criticism. 
In a number of ways they are the victims 
of their own history, and violate some of its 
plainest teachings. The encyclopedic no 
tions of the Renaissance and Realism are 
clearly detected in the organization of these 
books, whieh attempt to cover the entire 
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A r, Titie, D fl 1 Number of Pag : ‘. & —_ | &4 
oO Syllabi of the H f Educatior 
Aspinwall, **O the Hist f Edu 1912, 19 f f ] i l H 
2. Cubberley, “5S s of the History of Educat 10 160 7.4 i l 4 
J kt 2 ‘ f the His \ Educati 1V16, 199 7 i s 7.8 ; l 
4 1. O Out Studies in the History of Educati 1916, 127.) 8.7 ».1' 15.6) 17.4) 8 
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ba We , ; ; are therefore open to the criticism that they 

field of educational history with no clearly 
. . . . . sweep.’’ One of the popular texts he characterizes 

perceived relationship of that field to the : A 

‘ i as a ‘‘blunderbuss which sprinkles the entire lat 

problems of the present student of edu- seape without bringing down any birds. It has no 


eation.2. Beeause of this extension. history central idea. Instead of trying to present an or 


ganized body of information to a definite group, 
2 Kni ds ‘ke defect in tl a ; 
Knight finds a like defect in the treatment of known to be able to assimilate it, it aims at teach 


history, for it is made to cover everything ‘‘ from ing anybody the general principles of « jt} 
nebulous vagueness to complete dogmatism.’’ In . . . History must abandon its medieval preter 
criticizing a current text, he states: ‘‘One searches sions as a teacher of all things to all men 8, 


in vain for anything not included in its modest p. 286 
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have not generally solved the ‘‘problem of 
adapting history of education to the needs 
of the 
There is no wide recognition of the prin- 


elementary-school teacher. 

ciple that the material should be chosen to 
fit the needs of such teachers rather than 
those of teachers in general’’ (2, p. 383 
Only one of the above texts specifically 
treats of the work of the elementary 
teacher. 

In this list of books, as a whole, there has 
been no thoughtful attempt to fasten upon 
what the student already knows, and to 
interpret to him the verities of the myster- 
ies of educational history. This is done in 
spite of the fact that Pestalozzian Object 
Teaching and Herbartian Apperception de- 
manded that the presentation be concrete 
and proceed from the known to the un- 
The assumptions made more or 
that the 


normal student knows history, which is un- 


known. 
less unconsciously are: average 
true; and what is more, that she knows 
education, which is even more untrue. To 
be sure the student has passed through the 
schools, has read some, and thought less— 
at any rate it is the exceptional student 
that has clearly thought out the organiza- 
tion and principles of the educational sys- 
Al- 


most invariably the texts begin with the re- 


tem by which she has been edueated. 


motest corner of the history field, assuming 
that because the early periods have less 
complex social structures, therefore, they 
are simple to the maturing mind; or be- 
cause they proceed in a_ chronological 
order, therefore, they should be first in the 
these authors 


learning process. Though 


speak of ‘‘home’’ geography or history in 
connection with the later reformers, little 
use has been made of this principle in the 
construction of their own texts. 

Not only has there been a general lack of 


a psychological approach to the subject for 
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the beginner, but there has been even less 


attempt to make these voluminous data 


‘‘earry over’’ and function in the edueative 
process. Because of the general hazy con- 
ception of the history of the average stu- 


edu- 


cational theories and practises, it is ex- 


dent, and her indistinet notions of our 
tremely difficult for her to transfer from 
the main line of her text to her particular 

Instead of being a 
traveler, her text be- 


station as a learner. 
guide to the voung 
comes an archaic catalogue of stations. 
Another criticism is that such a large part 
fails to touch the things 
The 


young teacher is in the mental state de- 


of the material 
most vital to the beginning teacher. 


seribed by James as a ‘“‘big, blooming, buz- 
zing confusion’’ and needs to see the whence 
and whither with regard to her work. 
These texts deal chiefly with the history of 
the organization and administration of edu- 
eation, of theories and principles, and rela- 
tively little with the methods and devices 
which the immature novice most needs as 
crutches until strength and skill of experi- 
ence will enable her to see and master the 
larger field of theories and principles. It 
would seem, therefore, as the above-men- 


tioned statements show that the content 
must be organized about the problems 


which the elementary teacher needs to solve 
the content 
method of school subjects, school manage 


—these are largely in and 


ment, hygiene, and so on. 
In a recent volume, Moore very clearly 
deseribes the three most outstanding theo- 


ries of education. He says: 


According to the first kind the great thing is 
knowledge. It is stored up in books, in courses of 
study, and in the minds of teachers, and other 
learned folks. Schools exist to retail it to young 
people, to pass it on from the place where it is to 
the places where it is not. That it may be passed 
on easily, it must be prepared in little carefully 
molded cubes or accurately weighed doses. That 
is the work of text-book makers and of manufac- 

















turers of methods. Teaching, according to this 
view msists in seeing to it that the learner takes 


eacn 


1 out 


the proper number of pellets of knowledge 


dav, and the object of the recitation is to fin 


whether or not he has done so. Since what he has 


ywwledge in its essential form, he must 


taken is kn¢ 


retain it in the form in which he took it. To see 
that he has done this and is continuing to do it, 


there must be periodical inspections of his stock of 
knowledge. These are called examinatio They 





occur at regular intervals, since the amassing of a 


fixed amount of knowledge and the retention of it 


its original condition is thought to be necessary 


before one can safely amass further knowledge (9, 


18-19 
The second kind of school tends to regard 
lad va ‘ " +} , rr , ana 7) lear 
wiedye as something co non and unclean, 
It e«laims a loftier mission. It sets out to 


and perfect the mind by putting it to 
work not on matters that it will have to work on 


as long 


as its possessor lives, but on special teach 
ing disciplines, valuable not because of the oppor- 
tunities for knowledge-getting which they provide, 
but for the 


form in 


exercises which 
What 

they say, does not count. That y 
.. It makes little difference that 
years of labor will 
The fact 
a much more flexible and 


mental one can per- 


pursuing them. you manipulate, 


+ 


ju manipulate is 
the great thing. 
the student after six or seven 


seem to himself to have learned nothing. 


is that 


his mind will 


ready instrument because of this gymnastic 


They make 


all the machinery which the others employ 


These are the mind-training schools. 
use of 
except the important element of knowledge. 

The third kind of school believes both in knowl- 
holds that they 


go together and can not possibly be separated. It 


edge and in mental training, but it 


asserts that knowledge is inner conviction, organ 
izing experience in terms of vital need, and that, 
while mind can be trained specifically to organize 
eall 
for its appropriate form of reaction, mind can not 
This school 


and 


experiences, since different experiences each 
be trained in general to make them. 


looks upon knowledge not as a fixed immu 


table thing but as a useful tool which men have 


shaped to meet their needs in living. It is not at 
all finished or final. Men made it by thinking, and 
men will improve it by thinking, and before any 
one can use it, or any part of it, he must remake 
thinking for himself. What 
Moses thought or Plato thought or Euelid thought 
will me any good until I 
thinking it for myself. The great thing then for 


knowledge, but 


it through his own 


succeed in 


never do 


learning to use 


this school is not 
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one’s own mind upon matters ! men ha 
found to be important by using t r nds uy 
the iv xt-books ré rt t Dec Aust tr 
suggest to ee +} urs \ ra 3 
found it important for us to think t Teact 
ers are important eCCAUSt they st ite s to 
think by surrounding us with pr * 1 rea 
sons for solving then i such he going t 
the matter in profitable ways as \ sta ! j 
of It is not the amount { gr 1 whic! ‘ 
cover r the number of « irses Wi we iKt 
which decides whether or no we ! getting al 
education, a rding t this « nt Ed 
tion is detern ed hy . ae eo + i ) 


o the fact that, in its teaching, there has 
been no clear differentiation between thes 


ories deseribed by Moore. The 


theory has been 


three thi 


knowledge, or ‘‘ factual 


dominant from the time of the Renaissa 


to that of Gradgrind’s day. Locke and his 


followers held that education consisted not 


in the things learned, that is, the product, 


but rather in the way in which it was 


learned, that is, the 


proce SS. 


since the time of Rousseau that educational 


} 


theory insists on ‘‘actual’” knowledge, that 
is, knowledge gained in dealing with actual 
problems which arise out of social 
pation. It would not be difficult to 
numerous instances where tl 
theory dominated the teaching of the his 
tory of education, nor where the discipline 
held Several principals 


theory sway. 


stated that they had dropped history of 
education from their course, because of the 
paramount necessity of meeting present 


problems, though they ‘‘ believed 


as much as any man.’’ Their idea of cul 


ture is still dominated by formal discip 


and history of edueation as a cultural sub 


ject is but one of the 


end, namely, the attainment of eultur 
But the signs of the mes are bright with 
the foregleams of the dawn of a better d 
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for numerous instanees, such as those given 
under Comments and Criticisms, reveal the 
fact that the third theory is leavening even 
the teaching of history of education. 

Knight asserts: 

History must do two things to make itself thor- 
oughly and deservedly respectable in the college 
eurriculum. First, it must do what every science 
has found necessary—develop a first course which 
shall deal with the general principles. This course 
must sweep the whole field, and use its facts merely 
The thing 


which must be done is to get specialists to reach 


as illustrative material. second 


the group minds, ... Students are disappointingly 
narrow in vision because their historical training 
is almost absolutely worthless. In order to redeem 
that class of instruction from its present state of 
desuetude, we must put the student’s historical data 
This 


can be done only by specialists as teachers, men of 


in files which are likely to be opened later. 


respectable scientific training to teach history to 
future scientists, and so on. We must ‘‘fire’’ all 
the ‘‘inspired idiots’’ who try to make history a 
serap-book of the chronological junk and gossipy 
details rejected by other departments (8, p. 287). 

Similar statements might well be made 
with respect to the history of edueation. 
Just as science has begun to organize a gen- 
eral introduetory course to orient and ac- 
quaint pupils with the general lay of the 
land, so history of edueation must develop 
an introductory course to give the student 
the cardinal points of her compass in the 
edueational world—the determination of 
her latitude, longitude and altitude may be 
This first 


course for elementary teachers should cor- 


computed in subsequent courses. 


relate every field that impinges on the work 
of the teacher as well as the integral parts 
within her own field. This course should 
be worked out largely inductively with spe- 
cial attention to the present problems of 
instruction. Such questions as the follow- 
ing should constantly be asked : What prob- 
lems arise in elementary-school instruction ? 


How did these problems arise? How far 


will the knowledge of their historical back- 
ground aid in their solution? In 


what 
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ways will these foretell the problems of th 
morrow ? 

In fine, history of education has been 
condoned and condemned because it has 
fallen more or less blindly into the very 
pitfalls that it deseribes. It has not been 
a sufficiently useful educational tool be- 
eause it has not been inspired by the third 
theory described by Moore. From our 
study of the conditions of the teaching of 
history of education, it thus appears that it 
is not so much the fact that history of edu 
eation has little educational value, as that 
the methods, materials and aims of its 
teaching have failed to incorporate the 
principles described in its own chronicles 
of educational evolution. 

J. H. SroureMEYER 

KEARNEY, NEBR. 
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THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY AS A 
FACTOR IN SOCIAL AND ECO 
NOMIC PROGRESS! 

One of the real functions of the high 
school should be the training of men and 
women to live. In the secondary schools a 
large percentage of our population find 
their training and mental equipment for 
life. A realization of this state of affairs 
is bringing about a complete reorganization 
of the high-school curriculum, Fortunately, 
most people have ceased to consider the 
primary function of the high school that of 
preparation for college. The modern trend 
of vocational education is a manifestation 
of the extreme point of view in this reorgani- 
zation. No longer is any subject or group 
of subjects retained in the curriculum be- 
cause of some hypothetical cultural value. 
Utilitarian values being 


are constantly 


more stressed. This, with the addition of 
new subjects to the curriculum, necessarily 
leads to a sort of competition between sub- 
Values are constantly being weighed 
the result that 
many subjects are on their way toward 


jects. 
one against another with 
elimination, 

Few administrators stop to ask the ques- 
tion if the basis for rejection of any sub- 
ject is the intrinsic value of the subject 
per se or rather a valuation which has be- 
come attached to the subject because of un- 
fortunate conditions and circumstances en- 
tirely foreign to the subject but usually 
associated with it. I believe in the case of 
zoology in the high schools it can be shown 
that the materials selected for study and 
the methods of presentation are responsible 
for the decline, 
rather than any intrinsic weakness in the 


where such has existed, 
fundamental subject matter as a factor in 
directing human activity. 

1 Read before the Illinois Academy of Science 
in a Symposium on ‘‘The Need of a More General 


Knowledge of and Training in Science,’’ February 


23, 1918. 
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like Spencer 


A decade or 


Huxley and Forbes convinced 


two ag hien 


the edu a 


tional world concerning the values of biol- 
ogy with the result that the study of biol- 


ogy was given a considerable impetus and 
prestige as a subject of instruction in the 
At that time the number of sub 


schools. 


jects offered in the high school was rela 


tively small. Competition between subjects 
for a place in the curriculum had searcely 
begun. Biology secured entrance to the 
list of studies through the demonstration of 
the fact that the study of it 
intellectual, 
tional, and moral values to the education 
of the student. With the 

° 


scope of knowledge and the development of 


contributed 


esthetic or Mno- 


utilitarian, 
increase in our 


new sciences there are now numerous 


courses offered in the secondary schools all 
of which contribute to the intellectual, the 
esthetic and the moral or ethical phases of 
life. Consequently the final struggle for 


supremacy, or in some cases for existence, 


is to be fought out along the lines of rela- 
tive contribution of direct practical value 


in human life 

The past generation has brought forth 
few educators in the field of zoology. Tri 
mendous progress has been made in the ad 
dition of new facts to the bulk of zoological 
knowledge, but 


ful effort has been made by the 


unforturiately no 


success 
lead rs of 
this science to meet the popular demand for 
upon the values in 


emphasis practical 


teaching. Zoology as taught in the high 
schools is still chiefly that of the older 
morphole gical type in spite of the fact that 
the more recent advances jin the sciene 


have frequently possessed 


This fa 


the necessity oft incorporating the practic il 


more strictly 


practical sides. ilure to appreciate 


applications of zoology into the course of 
the secondary schools is due in ire Cas 
ure to the feeling that the value of zoology 
had been given full recognition pon its 
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adoption following the efforts of the edu- 
cators mentioned in the last paragraph. As 
a consequence of these combined factors no 
significant advance has been made toward 
the production of a text-book which would 
incorporate zoological materials of such im- 
portance to social progress as to demand 
ceneral dissemination. 

The prime object of a high-school course 
is not the fact 
any attempt at correlation with later work 


training of zoologists. In 


in university or college course might in- 
terfere with accomplishing the very object 
of such a course, namely that of equipping 
the individual with a fund of knowledge 
concerning and attitude toward living or- 
That at- 


high-school 


ganisms and his relations to them. 
tempted correlation between 
and college courses has in the past failed is 
evidenced by the general feeling among 
university teachers that students who have 
had work in high-school zoology are but 
little if any better prepared for the in- 
tensive courses in the university than are 
those who have never had such previous 
training. 

Elementary work in a university course 
of zoology usually takes up the morphology 
of a series of types as a foundation upon 
which the study of the higher branches of 
the science may be built in later courses. 
Students coming from the secondary schools 
with a smattering of morphology, super- 
ficial, to be sure, but leaving them with the 
idea that they know the structure of ani- 
mals, enter their university work with the 
At least in 


some instances this is due to the selection 


handicap of self-complacency. 


and preparation of the high-school teach- 
ers of zoology. Frequently persons are re- 
quired to teach zoology when their prepara- 
tion consists in nothing more than an ele- 
mentary course in a university or a normal 
The lack of appreciation of the 


school. 
subject and of the problems involved in the 
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teaching of students of high-school age per- 
mits such a teacher to attempt, with very 
few modifications, a repetition of the course 
which he had in eollege. The result is the 
cultivation of an abhorrence for zoology on 
the part of the students. Administrators 
are naturally inclined to attribute this re- 
sult to weakness in the subject itself for the 
that the teacher 


success in teaching subjects for which he 


chances are has been a 


has been more thoroughly trained. On 
every hand there seems to be ample justi- 
fication for a sharp differentiation between 
high-school and university courses in zool- 
Whatever line this differentiation 
may take it must be kept in mind that there 
are facts and principles in the science of 


ogy. 


zoology an understanding of which is vital 
to the individual 


society. 


interests of the and ot 


The dissemination of these must 
find a place in the program of our second- 
ary schools. 

Many teachers have laid especial em- 
phasis upon the value of the study of sci- 
ence as a training in approaching the prob- 
lems of life and reaching valid conclusions 
through a grounding in the application of 
the methods of science. The whole question 
of the transfer of training is much in dis- 
pute, but we are led to believe that not 
much is carried over directly except in case 
of rather closely related fields. For this rea- 
son the study of zoology offers opportuni- 
ties unique among the sciences because of 
the possibilities of direct transfer of meth- 
ods and content to the problems of man 
himself. Thestudy of the structure, habits, 
functions, economic relations, reactions to 
stimuli, carried out in the field and lab- 
oratory upon various animals finds direct 
application of methods in the study of the 
human animal. The origin and meaning of 
sex, relations of individuals within a com- 
munity, degeneracy as an adaptation to 


conditions of life, are all purely zoological 
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‘ S ipap ( lirect transter in tne 
idy of the identical problems concerning 


e human animal, Not all these things 
in find full explanation in a high-school 
irse in zoology but the student may there 
tarted to thinking along the right lines 
nd to that extent his whole attitude to 
‘d life may be modified. 

Let us look for a while at some of the 
‘oblems of everyday life an approach to 
which can be best made through a properly 


organized course in zoology for high-school 


vupils. As indicated in an earlier part of 
this paper pract eally no one questions the 
ntellectual, the moral and the esthetic 
values of zoology as a subject of instruction 
On the other hand, these values may well 
assumed to be associated in varying de 
erees With all subjects of instruction. As 
r as these alone are con erned one subije 4 | 
rob ibly serves as well as another for train 


There are, 


ng students of high-school age. 
ywever, phases of zoological knowledge 
hich hold peculiar values for the in 

idual and for soe ety. Were these to 
ease being matters of common knowl- 
edge among so-called educated peoples much 
of social and economic progress would be 
retarded. Conversely any agency tending 
toward the wider dissemination of such 
knowledge is distinctly opening the way to 
the solution of many of our economic and 
social problems. 

No one questions the value to mankind of 
the knowledge of animals in their relations 
to disease, and the numerous problems as- 
sociated with this phase of zoology. These 
have been eited so often that it seems 
hardly worth while to more than mention a 
few specific examples. A few generations 
ago a scourge like typhoid fever was looked 
upon as a problem which was to be s ved 
by the members of the medical profession, 


To-day it has, in addition, assumed a dis- 


tinetly social significance. Little can be 
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n l i p! 
vent , seas e typhoid without 
the « a ) l persons : 7 it mn 

l! It\ t reas Ss rm eXtern it y 
the tly, based upon a study of t structur 
and habits of that anin This in tur 
Manas so ki wledar 1 t I sl ry 
of t lv, for effective measures toward ex 
termination all presuppose such knowledg 
Studies of this sort eg to the individ 

ore than the training in powers of ob 
servation and reaso! L h frequently 
ire considered the goal of zoological train 
ing. The pupil is not ¥ given possession 
of facets which, put into practise, make of 
him a better tizen, but at the same time 
S given a dist idvantage over those who 
ire not possessed of this kind of zoologica 
kn wiedar 

Kew persons lead an exis W h does 
not at some time or other bring t nto 

nt + with nsect pests IIS hold 
crops, domestic animals, or of man hims« 
All effective means of combating and eon 
trolling such pests find their solution in t 
feeding habits and life history oft the l 
sects. Simple problems in development 
and in the structure of the mouth parts of 
the insects, which are correlated directly 
with the feeding habits, are studies wv 

iv be taken up to good advantage by t 
average student of high-school age 

The enactment of fish and gam laws 
and laws for the protection of song birds 
all have as their aim, directly or indirectly, 
the eonservation of the resources 0 i! 
eountry. Persistent violators of these laws 
are, on the wl ol the morant iLasses 
society for whom the claims of person 
liberty are stronger than the dem il ds ) 
social obligation Bird protection laws 
would have wh greater effect 1f mor 
people had definite knowledge of the e 
nom mportance oO ur rds 1 ld y 
inst NeSTS OL trult, gi ns l rT I rOps 
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in check. Game laws would cease to be 
looked upon as infringements upon per- 
sonal rights if greater numbers of our citi- 
the breeding 


habits of our game animals and understood 


zens were informed upon 
the severity of the struggle for existence 
among such animals as population becomes 
denser over the entire continent. State and 
federal officials would find not only support 
in enforcing existing laws but demands for 
more effective legislation if the reasons un- 
derlying such laws were more fully under- 
stood. This would unquestionably be the 


ease if more general knowledge of such 
matters were given in our public schools. 

The final suecess of the United States in 
constructing the Panama Canal has often 
been heralded as more of a biological than 
Other 


nations, starting the task, failed not be- 


of an engineering accomplishment. 
cause of insufficient knowledge of the en- 
gineering problems involved but because of 
the lack of appreciation of the biological 
phases of the problems of sanitation and 
transmission of disease. Huge aceomplish- 
ments of this kind, if they were numerous 
enough, would convince the most skeptical 
persons of the values in applied zoology, 
for the most of us are influenced by the 
However, it may be asserted, 
contradiction, that exten- 


spectacular. 
without fear of 
sion to all persons of fundamental knowl- 
edge concerning animals as agencies in dis- 
ease, with means of controlling such rela- 
tions, would stand for more, economically, 
to the nation than any number of spectac- 
ular achievements such as the one just 
mentioned. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to place a 
correct monetary estimate upon human life, 


vet the most conservative of figures show 


that the economic loss to the people of the 
United States through what are termed pre- 
Many of 


these diseases do not involve animals other 


ventable diseases is appalling. 
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than man directly,so it may be claimed that a 
knowledge of zoology has no bearing in 
coping with them. But, on the other hand, 
the study of zoology in its relations to prob- 
lems of sanitation and medicine furnishes a 
point of departure from which these topics 
may be reached in dealing with high-school 
classes. The instance of hookworm in its 
bearing upon the economic problems of the 
South finds direct application at this point, 
A few years ago no one would have guessed 
that a small intestinal parasite could have 
produced such pronounced direct effects 
upon the economic status of a community 
as have been demonstrated in the case of 
the hookworm. Thousands of non-produe- 
ing individuals throughout the South con- 
stitute an incipient reserve to our eco- 
nomie situation awaiting the application of 
zoological knowledge and establishment of 
sanitary conditions to transform them from 
physical and mental abnormalities into pro- 
Outside agencies, such as 
the 
nation of such a pest, are effective, but their 


ductive citizens. 
commissions established for extermi- 
influence can not be equal to that of a gen- 
eral dissemination of knowledge concerning 
such animals through a_ well-organized 
course in zoology. 

The savage goes to the medicine man for 
a charm and an incantation to keep off dis- 
ease. To by far too large a percentage of 
the civilized world vaccination, administra- 
tion of antitoxins, and similar preventive 
measures of the modern physician are re- 
with a superstition differing from 
Our 


garded 
that of the savage only in degree. 
whole system of modern medicine is des- 
tined to be built more and more upon the 
foundation of the development of immunity 
and preventive medicine. It is not suffi- 
cient for the welfare of society that men 
and women in our colleges be trained in the 
general methods of the preparation of sera, 
antitoxins, vaccines and the like, for they 














nstitute by far too small a percentage of 
our total population. The pity is that some 
knowledge of these intensely interesting 
and vital relations of man to other animals 

the prevention and control of disease 
an not be given to all classes of society. 
If future generations are to be prepared 
for the reception of the advances which are 
hound to come in the practise of preventive 
that 


public be edueated along these lines. 


the general 
Other- 


advance in this line would suffer the 


medicine it is essential 
Wise 
same fate as that accorded the practise of 
was first introduced 


vaccination when it 


into this country. History is replete with 
the records of social and economic revolu- 
tions which, once started, have failed be- 

ise of the fact that the people had not 
been prepared to accept them. The logical 
place for the preparation of the genera! 
uublie for the advances in medicine which 
outlined our 
high schools and more specifically in con- 


have been above rests with 
nection with the courses in zoology. 
Our publie press in the past few years 
has conducted several campaigns against 
the quacks operating under the disguise of 
the medical profession. Occasionally we 


read sensational articles upon the appre- 


hension of a few miscreants and the ex- 
posure of their methods of operation. The 
vast majority of the tribe remains un- 
molested and stands as a stigma in most 


Most thinking people if asked 


for an explanation of why these conditions 


communities, 


exist are free to confess that ignorance rests 
at the bottom of the whole system. It is 
the illiteracy, 


the victims are of 


not, however, ignorance of 
what we 


The 


rance that plays into the hands of such im- 


for many of 
might call the educated class. igno- 
posters is the ignorance of the human body 
which prudish persons frequently mistake 


for a type of chastity. Any person ignorant 


of the structure of the human body and its 
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normal functions is just as much an ob 
stacle in the path of social and economic 
advances of a community or nation as is 
the quack who preys upon sucn fnorance 

Turn ng now to some of the other phases 


of zoology which might be emphasized as of 


direct human value, the much disc 
poblems ot heredity and those of sociol wy 
growing out of the operations of heredity 
can have little significance to the individual 
who is not acquainted with the funda 
mental concepts of the animal cell and its 


Not that I 


study of the cell by students of this age Is 


structure. claim an extensive 
desirable or even possible, but the concept 
of the cell as the unit of bodily structure 
with at least a brief knowledge of the repro 
duction of the cell and the functions of the 
chromosomes as bearers of the determiners 
of hereditary qualities constitute a type of 
knowledge possession of which is essential 
to right thinking and to the abandoning of 
superstition regarding the genesis of life 
and the hereditary relation of parent and 
offspring. 

A full realization of man’s place in the 
universe Gan come only after a , | 
of man’s relations to other animals. In its 


] 


entirety this is a problem for the 


Loo des p 


adolescent mind to grasp. However, it has 


been well said that primitive man felt 
rather than knew his relationship with 
other animals. In much the same way the 


child with his inherent interest in 


offers a foundation already prepared upon 


which to build a knowledge of those animals 
and a beginning of an understanding of his 
relations to other organic beings. Ilere is 
a field where the study of zoology al 
direct the prin itive instincts of kins! p te 
tween man and other forms of life toward 
the formulation of a rational 
man’s place in the universe 

Some practical knowledge of org 
evolution must be behind every mov n 














the progress of man. The facts of evolu- 
tion may be recorded on the printed page 
but little 
true significance to the individual who has 
the 


animal 


such facts standing alone have 


not had some first-hand knowledge of 
structure of a 


Further, 


eraded series of 
the va 


find 


forms. in the study of 


rieties of domesticated animals we 
material which is able to impress the high- 
school student with the idea of plasticity of 
form and the the or- 
the 


though they are here manipulated to great 


animal responses of 


ganism to factors of evolution, even 


extent by man. It is but a step from this 
conclusion to a realization that these same 
laws of evolution are operative upon the 
human being. True, not all high-school stu- 
dents would grasp the significance of such a 
conclusion; not all would be able to take 
but the that 


many would sooner or later be able to think 


this final step ; chances are 


the problem through for themselves and 


arrive at the conclusion that since man is 
subject to these same laws of change, man 
and his creations must participate in the 
endless march of time. If his progress is 
not upward it must be in the opposite di- 
rection, for the progressive change of evolu- 
tion works equally in either direction. 
Such a conception is an absolute essential 
for a social or economie leader of men. For 
that 
background 


may be formed should be presented to as 


reason it seems imperative that the 
against which such concepts 
many of our future leaders as_ possible. 
The high school is none too early to begin 
training along such lines. 
H. J. VAN CLEAVE 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCA 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Edueational Association met 
24, 25, 26,27. The out-of- 


THe Ki ntucky 


le, Apri 


in Louisy 
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state speakers were Mrs. Henrietta 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. H. Dillard, d 


Resolved, That we thank the late General As 
sembly of Kentucky and the governor of our stat 
for the helpful educational measures enacted 


} 


law. 

That we thank the officers of this associat 
all wha have narated th them in making 
alii who nave cooperated with them nh Making 
meeting of the association a success. 


Resolved: That men and women trained to tea 
should consider it their patriotic duty to hold fast 
to their school tasks during the period of the war 


With the 


] — ? 
department of 


exception of actual mi 
government service can be cons 
ered more patriotic than that of teaching 

children who, as men and women, will have to 
burdens and responsibilities that w 
The 


true to our professional 


the heavy 


follow the great war. patriotic duty of r 


maining tasks shoul 
us to make the necessary financial sacrifices. Th 
greater 


than the 


sacrifices are no 


financial 


soldier. No 


teacher ’s 


less sol lier is 


those of the 
the teacher a necessary factor in civil 
fight for demo« racy. 

Resolved: That we 


devotion, a devotion so deep that it W 


pledge to our country ou 
uttermost 
never despair of ultimate and glorious victory, a dé 
votion so true that it will ever express itself in our 
active cooperation with the various agencies of na 


tional welfare. To this end we must believe that 
there is no edueative process at this time of world 
crisis superior to that of enlisting the hearts l 
minds of boys and girls and men and women 
great national cooperative works. 

The 


place in our schools much that we 


work of the Red Cross may properly dis 
have done 

manual training and domestie arts. School gar 
dens should blaze the way for home war gardens 
Every school should be an enlightened center 

enthusiasm for the Liberty Loans and various war 
funds. Thrift and patriotism should strike deep 
roots into the nerve centers of the children 
schools conduct the War Savings Stamp campaigns 


] | 


and preach the gospel of food conservation linked 


as the 


to the doctrine of ‘‘plain living and high think 


: ” 
ing. 
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MILITARY TRAINING COURSES FOR COLLEGES 
Ix order to provide military instruction for 
we students of the country during the 
| 


present emergency, a comprehensive plan will 


the cole 


be put in effect by the War Department, be- 


with the next college year, in Sep- 


ginning 


tember, 1918. The details remain to be worked 
out, but in general the plan will be as follows: 

Military instruction under officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Army will be pro- 
vided in every institution of college grade, 
which enrolls for the instruction 100 01 more 
able-bodied students over the age of eighteen. 
The necessary military equipment will, so far 
as possible, be provided by the government. 
There will be created a military training 
unit in each institution. Enlistment will be 
purely voluntary, but all students over the age 
of eighteen will be encouraged to enlist. Thi 
enlistment will constitute the student a mem- 
ber of the Army of the United States, liable to 
active duty at the call of the President. It 
will, howe VeP, be the policy of the rovernment 
not to call the members of the training units 
to active duty until they have reached the age 
of twenty-one, unless urgent military neces- 
sity compels an earlier call. Students under 
eighteen, and therefore not legally eligible for 
enlistment, will be encouraged to enroll in the 
training units. Provision will be made for 
coordinating the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps system, which exists in about one third 
of the collegiate institutions, with this broader 

This new policy aims to accomplish a two- 
fold object: First to develop as a great mili- 
tary asset the large body of young men in the 


colleges; and second, to prevent unnecessary 
and wasteful depl tion of the colleges through 
indiscriminate volunteering, by offering to the 
students a detinite and immediate military 
status. 

Later announcement will be made of the de- 
tails of the new system. In the meantime, 
presidents of 
quested to call this matter to the attention of 


collegiate institutions are re- 
all their students. Those who do not gradu- 
ate this spring should be urged to continue 


their education and take advantage of this new 


opportul ity to serve the nation. 


TION BOARD 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GENERAL EDUCA 


A STATEMENT issued by the General Eduea 


tion Board, founded by John D. Rockefell 


shows that $3,142,263.75 was appropriated 


the board during the year 1916-17. The ful 


report for the year will soon be issued. |] 
? 


ails of the appropriations follow: 


Universities and colleges for whites, 


OF CRACOW .nccccccccccccecs $1,185,01 
Colleges and schools for whites, for 

curre t expenses aeedecceevensene 10 
Medical edueation . ee ee 1,350,000 
Edueation of negroes ............. 34 s 
Professors of sex ondary e lucation.. 34,963 
State agents of rural schools for 

whites orev eeee eevee *-* ‘- ‘-* ‘* 56.514 
Model county organization ........ 8,500 
Farm demonstration work in Maine 

including boys’ and girls’ clubs). 21,5 

Farm demonstration work in New 

Hampshire (including boys’ and 

Pe MEY auoccapseeacean aes 15,000 
Edueational investigation and re 

I i it ete aed ae ante Slatin D1 
Consolidated rural schools ......... 10,0 
Supplemental OS eee ee 10,000. 
Experimental schools ............. $6,750 

| Re rete ee as $3,142,263 


Since its founding, the board has appro} 


ated to colleges and universities alone the t 


of $13,620,760, while those institutions ther 


selves have raised simultaneously $50,133,3 
The board’s gifts have assisted in increasi 


the resources of 112 colleges and universit 


by 


ye 


6s, 


situated in practically every state in the union. 


Since its organization in 1902, the Gener 


Education Board has appropriated for all 7 
ppro} 
$21,357,408.58. 
An important action of the board in 
past year has dealt with the establishment 


the medical department of the University 


Chicago. The General Education Board an 
the Rockefeller Foundation together contri 


uted two millions of dollars towards a tota 


$5,300,000 in cash which was necessary 


order to bring together in a single univers! 
medical school institutions and _ resoure 


valued at almost fifteen millions of dollars. 


The board has continued its appropriati 
to d 
oO « 


1 tion in fourteen sta 


epartments of educat t 


f 
ity 
es 
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t the subject in add s and papers wv , eranted. under cet 
ear vledg f educat d indu tions AB. certificate for “nat 
trial condit pr nt tate of Ne Thes tif 5 l ber 
\ | uld have also at least thr - a P ders to 
ra’ experienc ter { 1 to usual acade 
ions toge : th pl ; : rine Cornell A mni We states 
\ the Th . ee or te ers = res es £ 4} valve } ru ; 
trial and hom ” oct d — raries of America is as vs: H 
,' ld | A actual « . : 1,780,000; Y 1,095,000; ¢ 1 6S 
vestigator ndustrial condit prevailing = Qhicago, 517,936 iding only bound 
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_ must be r d at the offic ; $4,452 (exclusive of departments in ( 
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edered a few weeks s 1s to the school of throughout the city. It was decided t 
dentistry. The board of trustees approved troughout the state a great celebration of 
nother recommend by Chancellor Fred Flag day on the fourteenth of next June. Tl 
eric A. Hall, } ¢ the university in advance Committee was appointed to make preparations 
f any like stitution in the west in recog for the occasion. In view of the intens 
nition of the work being done by the hig work introduced into Cincinnati to Ameri 
schools In futur graduates from s ize the foreigners, Superintendent Cond 
ols which have a f urse, wher was appointed chairman of this comn 
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be of importance second only to the military have gone into military service wit! 
rvice, even under war conditions. On this fully trained young men, but they can do n 
account there is a heavier burden of respons to prevent the serious lowering of stand 
bility upon the young men of our agricultural by increasing their facilities for t1 
‘ ges—students and graduates alike—who und e teaching profess 
have not been called to military servic Phe by ¢ cy courses for t 
burden is greater 1 only because f the de now the intensiv tr 
mand for greater product but also becauss long f college graduat 
of the smaller number of young men av tbl arts s. 
for positions as teachers, specialists, and as The committee is also of the oy n t 
orgal ers 1 field-demonstration work It is wil n a decade has there been a me so i 
therefore highly important that the agricul ible for giving serious attent to meas 
tural college students who are not yet subject for improving the q tv of teaching t 
ti the draft, as well as those who have been colleges themselves as the present war e1 
excused from military service, remain in col- gency affords. During the past fifteen 
lege and make the best of every opportunity twenty years nearly every agricultural « £ 
to prepare themselves for these heavier bur- in the country has been working at high p1 
dens, and it is incumbent upon the colleges of | sure. Nearly all of them have been grow 
agriculture not only to urge this point of view, more rapidly in enrollment than ti 
but to provide for these young men the best — staff and equipment The result has be 
t hing and the n t thorough tr: ng to be crowded classi ms, large laboratory sect ~ 


Attention to measures for improving the ers with correspondingly few hours for pre] 
methods of teaching are also relatively im ration, and too much of a tendency to get 

ae eh Se ey ae fe oe Pe hinges done s = tat ll done or 
portal at this time because oft the increased a things done omenow, whetner well ¢ ne I 
mand for trained teachers of agriculture, due t not. Just now there seems to be a breathing 
the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Vocational spell so far as the resident teaching work is 


Edueation Bill. The new work in schools be- concerned. There are fewer students, prol 
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school boy. This need can be met by compul- 
sory military drill or by other form of com- 
But, I ask, can it 

participation in 


pulsory physical exercise. 
met by voluntary 
If it can be so met, is not athletics 


not be 
athletics ? 
the preferable means ? 

This is not an attempt to answer the second 
question. Rather it is to offer a method of 
athletics which may constitute an affirmative 
the first The method 
promises to bring into voluntary, active par- 
athletics all 


physically qualified to engage in athletics. 


answer to question. 


ticipation in high-school boys 
A large percentage of our high-school boys 
The reasons there- 
However, this one 


do not engage in athletics. 
for are many, doubtless. 
operates strongly, viz., that the boy sees in 
athletics no promise of the 
form of commendation or approval of his per- 
There is an 


satisfaction, in 


formance by the student body. 
absence of motivation for all except those who 
see a probability of attaining to athletic honors, 
or that hero, the scrub, who comes out to give 
the team practise, or that exception, the boy 
who engages in athletics for the sake of health. 

The method herein proposed is unique in 
this regard alone, that it does motivate athlet- 
ies for all. For it offers to each the satis- 
faction of having his performance, mediocre or 
even bad though it be, count in a total score 
for his school. 

By the method, a value—a scoring value— 
is placed upon the performance of each boy. 
For his score is added to the score of the 
The school score is the total of in- 
dividual scores. And the average of athletic 
ability of the boys of the school is this total 
divided by the number of boys enrolled in the 


school. 


school. ‘ 

The method offers opportunity for direct 
competition between any school and those in 
distant localities. By means of it, the boys of 
San Francisco, 
Mobile, ete., are brought into immediate com- 


Boston, Denver, Kalamazoo, 


petition. For the schools of each city under- 
take therein to show the highest average of 
athletie ability. 

Twice I have tried to introduce this system. 
The under- 


In each instance I have failed. 
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taking was defeated, through ridicule, by the 
the the athletic 
His response was the instinctive one 


natural enemy of system, 
“ star.” 
of self-defense: for he saw that the glory of 
his individual performance would be dimmed, 
if not extinguished, by the greater brilliance of 
the school performance. The “star” laughed 
the “dub” from the field. 


For no one would to-day 


That danger does 
not exist to-day. 
presume to ridicule a system of athletics which 
had for its purpose the prevocational training 
of soldiers who were to fight for democracy. | 
am not now in a position to try out the system 
further. 
patriot possessed of the vision and the patience 


Therefore, I am offering it to any 


adequate to changing my offering from a 
theory into a reality. 

Herein the system is adapted to field and 
track athletics alone. It can, equally well, be 
adapted to other forms of athletics. 

The method of scoring involves the some- 
what arbitrary fixing of a seale of measure- 
The seale is a correlation of 


To illustrate: 


ment of values. 


point-value with excellence. 
Event Time, Height, or Distance Points 
High jump .. 
Broad jump ...For each inch over 10 feet ] 
Pole vault -For each inch over 50 inches... 1 
50-yd. dash ...For each 3 sec. under 10 see..... 1 
100-yd. dash ...For each 3 see. under 18 see..... 1 
220-yd. dash ...For each 3 see. under 36 sec..... 1 
440-yd. run ....For each } see. under 70 see..... 1 
Hand-grenade throw (Points to be determined by 
the number of ‘‘hits’’ in ten throws at dis 
tances varying from 15 yards to 45 yards) 


The following is an illustrative individual 
score: 


Name: Frank Clark Date: May 10, 1918 


a) eee 42 in. 12 points 
cD ., CCE 10ft. 10in. 10 ‘ 
kb. Pee 65 in. 15 «6 
Se re 8 see 10 6 
ee ee 17 sec S * 
BP: GEE 5b sk sc entaes 33 see. i 
COP TG: GD ki ccvccscccs 66 see. ~~. 

a ee Pe eae 87 points 

A boy may at any time try to increase 


his score. He will be given credit for any 
additional points he may bring in at any time. 
To illustrate: “ Frank Clark” might improve 
upon his performance of May 10. He would 
be given credit for the additional points, as 


follows: 
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